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courts, Georgian officials, language, national
land, exemption from Russian military service,
and independent church. While Russia was
occupied with the Japanese war, the people
of Guria province ignored the Russian officials
and organized their own government. Nation-
al feeling was thus revived and there began
a long series of uprisings. With the establish-
ment of the Bolshevist regime in Russia, Geor-
gia broke away and, with the Tartars and Ar-
menians, formed the Transcaucasian Republic
of which Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, became
the center. Subsequent events forced Georgia
to form a separate state, and on May 26,1918,
the National Council, the representative body,
proclaimed in Tiflis the Republic of Georgia.
On March 12, 1919, the Act of Independence
was ratified by the Constituent Assembly, and
on Jan. 27, 1921, the government received de
jure recognition by the Allies. In February,
1921, however, a Soviet government was set
up. The railway system of the Republic ex-
tends to approximately 570 miles. The Mili-
tary Georgian Road, about 135 miles long, cuts
through the central part of the Caucasian
range of mountains in a straight southern di-
rection. It is served by motor buses. Adjar-
istan is the only district in the Union of Soviet
Republics which can grow citrus fruits suc-
cessfully, it having a climate similar to the
western part of the Mediterranean. In April,
1932, an edict went forth from Moscow that
Adjaristan must specialize in citrus products
and abandon whatever can be grown else-
where in the Union. Under another ex-
travagant plan, the Russian Soviet govern-
ment hopes to increase the production of tea
up to 100,000,000 pounds annually, and has
selected Georgia as the district for the inten-
sive development of this crop. Tea labora-
tories have been established at Tiflis and a
scientific tea institute created to organize
nurseries, test soils and make a study of the
kinds of plants which give the best yield at
different altitudes and offer the most resistance
to frost. The Georgian language, long in dis-
use save as the common tongue of the peas-
ants, has been revived, and declared the offi-
cial language. The earliest specimens of Geor-
gian literature are translations of the Scrip-
tures and theological works. The most flour-
ishing period of literature was the reign of
Tamara (1184-1212), when Rostaveli wrote
The Man in the Panther's Skin. Shavteli en-
joyed a still greater reputation. Toward the
end of the i?th century> Prince Sulkhan
Orbeliam wrote his Journey Through Europe.
Of more recent writers, the princes Hia Chav-

chavadze, Ivan Machabeh and Tseretheli de-
serve mention. Shakespeare was translated by
ECiphiani. The Georgian upper class preserves
its literaiy character, the theatre flourishes,
and there are several noteworthy poets, nov-
elists, and translators. See CAUCASUS. Con-
sult Von Thielmann's Journey in the Caucasus
(Eng. trans.) ; Wardrop's The Kingdom of
Georgia; Villari's Fire and Sword in the Cau-
casus (1906) ; Baddeley's Russian Conquest
of the Caucasus (TQOQ) ; Buxton's Trans-Cau-
casia (1926) ; Luke's Anatolica (1924).
Georgia, Strait of, separates Vancouver
Island from the mainland of British Columbia,
Canada, and Washington State. It is connect-
ed with the Pacific by Queen Charlotte Sound
to the north, and Juan de Fuca Strait to the
south. Length, 250 miles; breadth, averaging
25 miles. It receives the Fraser River. South
of the 49th parallel the middle of the strait
marks the Anglo-American boundary (Treaty
of 1846).
Georgia, University of, an undenomina-
tional institution for men at Athens, Ga.,
chartered in 1785 and opened in 1801. The
departments at Athens are Franklin College
(1801), the Georgia State College of Agricul-
ture and Mechanic Arts (including the Science
and Engineering Department and the College
of Agriculture, established in 1906), Graduate
School, Law Department (1903), Summer
School (1904), and School of Education
(1908). In addition, the Georgia School of
Technology at Atlanta, the State Normal
School, near Athens, the Georgia Industrial
College, near Savannah, the North Georgia
Agricultural College, the Medical College of
Georgia, in Augusta, the Georgia Normal and
Industrial College for Girls, near Milledgeville,
and several preparatory institutions are or-
ganized as branches.
Georgian Bay, the n.e. division of Lake
Huron, in Ontario, Canada. It is about 120
m. long by 50 m. wide. A peninsular extension
of the province of Ontario (Saugreen) and
Great Manitoulin Island partly cut it off
from the main body of the lake. It contains
numerous islands.
Geotropism, the sensitiveness of plant or-
gans to the action of gravity, which leads them
to bend back, if displaced, until they again
point in their natural direction. Positive geo-
tropism is illustrated by the tendency of roots
to grow downward toward the center of the
earth, the sensitive part being apparently the
root tips. Negative geotropism is shown in
the upward tendency of growing stems. The
processes in the plant by which the pheno*